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Several potential "problem areas" in the science news 
coverage process were identified through analysis of comments written 
by 193 scientists who were asked to assess the accuracy of science 
news stories in which they were cited as the major source. The 
analysis led to a number of recommendations for improving the 
objective reporting of science news. To verify their stories, 
reporters should not rely solely on interviews with scientists or on 
publicity handouts but should also use journal articles and published 
reports. In writing their stories, reporters should attempt to find 
the angle of the stofy, avoid oversimplifying or exaggerating the 
lead sentence to attract reader interest, quote accurately and in 
context, use language and terminology accurately, and interpret 
technical conclusions properly. A special problem in science news 
coverage which must be overcome by reporters is sensationalizing 
information. The words "cure" and "breakthrough" should not be used 
unless the scientist himself approves the words in describing his 
work. Information sources might also be given an opportunity to 
review articles for accuracy before publication. Finally, it is 
important for editors to realize that the practice of cutting news 
stories from the bottom to fit available space may not apply to 
science stories, which often need to be reported completely to make 
sense. (££) 
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PROBLEM AREAS IN SCIENCE NEWS 
REPORTING, WRITING, AND EDITING 



Science writing is a decision-si&king process, and as such it is 
fraught with potential problem areas and pitfalls. This paper examines 
some of the more serious problem areas and illustrates some of the 
possible c 0x1 sequences of the decisions science writers make each 
day. 

The problem areas and pitfalls were identified in a study of the 
accuracy of science news reporting in newspapers.^ The primary focus 
of the accuracy study was on the quantitative assessment of the accuracy 

^ X» _ _ Jl JL • 1. X^X a «T J- ^A.A ^ «4.* 1^.- A. , 

scientists made additional comments. 

Comments about the handling of individual science stories often 
were extensive, and in some cases scientists supplied almost enough 
information for a case study of an iiicident of science coverage. 
Many scientists also vrent beyond individual cases to comment on science 
writing in general. General comments and those pertaining to specific 
nevrs stories were examined to identify recurring problems in science 
news reporting, witing, and editing t 

This paper is divided into thi'ee major sections t 1) a brief 
summary of the method and results of the qxxantitative accm-acy study, 
2) a discussion, based on scientists' comments, of problem areas in 
science coverage^ and 3) a brief summary of findings. The second part 
of the pa^er is divided into five sections, which correspond to 
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different stages in the science reporting« witingt end editing 
proeessi information coUectiont news witingt special writing pro* 
blemsf source review of eopyt and editing* 



The quantitative accuracy study reported in this section was 
designed primarily to provide evidence on the kinds of errors (as per*- 
ceived by news sources) fi*equently conitted in science news reporting* 
The study represented an extension to science writing of the methods 
applied by Charnleyi Brownt Berry« and Blankeiiburg to general news 
reporting.^ 



A hundred and sixty-seven newspapers from the 26 states east of 
the Mississippi River had equal opportunities for inclusion in the 20- 
newspaper sample from which science articles were clipped. Only 
newspapers published in cities east of the Mississippi were included 
because the authors wanted to have the news reports and questionnaires 
in the hands of the respondents within a week of publication* 

The universe was limited to newspapers with circulations 
exceeding 50fOOO on the assumption that smaller newspapers do not 
publish a sufficiently large nxmber of science news articles to make 
their analysis economically worthwhile* A total of 16? newspapers 
east of the Mississippi have circulations exceeding 50t000* 

Each issue of each daily newspaper was searched for science 

articles for three months of 1972* A science article was defined ast 

A newspaper report of empirical results obtained from 
controlled observation or experimentation* To be included 
in the study > a story also musti 1) deal with information 
obtaiudd primarily from one investigator or team of investiga- 
tors (51 per cent of any one story must deal specifically 




Specific Methodology 
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irlth the vork of one Investigator or teen)* 2) report results 
uhlch ere nei« end the work of the source cited, 3) id::^ntlf7 
the jtt'incipal investigator or investigators by namot ^} pro- 
vide sufficient information about the address of the source 
that he might be located by mail, and 5) deal with the work 
of scientists living or working inside the United States* 

Articles were clipped and given to one of the authors* who 

read the stories t judged whether they fulfilled the criteria, 

and passed them on to the other authort who read and judged the 
3 

same articles* When the investigators could not agree on whether 
a particular story 3iet the criteria, it was not mailed. 

In the four-page questionnaire sent with each clipping » the 
respondent was asked to check whicht if any, r^^ k2 kinds of errors 
occurred in tho story citing him ac the ssajor source* Items for the 
error checklist were drawn from studies by Berry, Blankeribxxrg, Brown, 
Charnley, Krieghbaum, and Tichenor et al»^ and from tho authors' 
own experience* Earlier accniracy studies Identified no worA t.Vipn lU 
kinds of errors, but the authors attempted to generate a questionnaire 
including as many kinds of errors as possible* Emphasis was on com- 
prehensiveness j little effort was made to make categories mutually 
exclusive. 

A separate question was designed to measure perceived accuracy 
of the lead paragraph, since the lead typically capsulites an entire 
story and often is written to attract reader attention • The question 
vast ^Vas there a significant error in the first paragraph of the 
enclosed story?" The question was followed by a space for the 
respondent to check *'yes" or *»no" and the statement, **If so, briefly 
describe the error 

Cover letters, questionnaire s^ clippings, and return envelopes 
were mailed to ZhZ scientists. Two wax^o retn>»ned by respondents who 
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refused to cooperate, 13 were returned for lack of complete address, 
and 193 vere returned in usable form* Two follow-up mailings were 
sent to those who failed to respond • The first was mailed approximately 
one month after the initial mailing and the second vas sent approx- 
imately one month after that^ 

The final response rate may be computed in two ways, depending 
on whether the 13 returned for lack of sufficient address are included 
in the number sent* If one included the 13, the response rate vould 
be 193 of 2^2, for a final rate of 79#8 per cent. If ona excluded 
the 13f the response would be 193 of 229, for a final rate of 8^1.3 
per cent* 

Results 

The mean numbor of kinds of errors per story— one index of 
accuracy— was 6o22c The number of kinds of errors reported ranged from 
0 to of the possible ^2. The number of science stories falling 
into each category of error frequency is shown in Table 1» page 35f 
which indicates that 1? stories, or 8«8 per cent of the sample, were 
reported to contain no errors* More than half of the stories were 
reported to ha\'^e no more than four kinds of errors. 

The question on the accuracy of the lead paragraph showed 
that 42 of 193 respondents, or 21.8 per cent, thought there was a sig- 
nificant error in the lead. Descrdptions of the errors in the leads 
ranged from minor complaints about wording and emphasis to major 
complaints about serious inaccuracies. (Criticisms of the leads 
are described in detail in the section on lead writing, page 12 of 
this paper.) 

Figures showing the kinds of errors which occur most frequently 
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in science news co^rerage are reported In Table 2^ page jSt the kinda 
of errors are ranked in this table according to f^equencyt vith the 
nost comaon listed first* The first nine error types listed occurred 
in 25 per cent or more of the articles* 

Ma.lor Problem Areas 
in Science CoveraRe 

Scientists and science writers evaluate the accuracy of news 
fi^oo distinctly different points of view. The reporter often mist 
sacrifice accuracy (as defined by the scientist) to write a re^idable 
and interesting story. The scientist often wants his research pre- 
sented with all the proper scholarly qualifications and explanations 
so it will bo •'acceptod" by his peers. 

The "errors" and problems in science writing discussed here are 
those identified by scientists, and it shovld be recoRnized that writing 
and reporting described by scientists as erroneous may not be sindlarly 
described by a reporter facing deadline pressures i competition , and 
other difficulties. The problems described in this section fall into 
five categories t information collection, writing the nawst special 
writing problems, source review of copy, and the editing process. 

Information Collection 
A reporter can obtain infonnation for a science news report in 
one of throe ways: from a publicity handout, from a scientific paper, 
or from direct contact with the scientist (either by telephone, face-to- 
face interview, or the news conference). The reporter may have probl^as 
regardless of how he collects his information, as indicated in this 
section. 
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Publicity Handouts 

One advantage of the publicity handout Is that the source can 

determine what goes into the release and Insure that it is accuratey 

at least f^om his point of view. As a professor of biochemistry and 

microbiology saidi 

To obtain total accuracy, the [press release reporting 
his work on antibiotics in animal feeds^ had to be rewritten 
by the investigators. Although tixne consuming, it is better 
to edit releases than allow misquotes or misconceptions. 

The publicity handont, however, can cause problems, according 

to some of the scientists in the study, in that relatively Uiiimportant 

research restilts can have wider play than they perhaps should. The 

scientist quoted as the major information source in the folloTd.ng 

story, for example, said, '^This was a handout by our PR man and 

[was] given more publicity than it deserves" i 

A scientist says gigantic vjaves recently four>i radiating 

from sunspots are probably sound waves. 

> professor of astrophysics, said V/ednesday the 

expanding waves travel at speeds betx^een 18,000 and 25,000 
miles per hour and are about 1,600 milos apart between 

crestst The waves emanate at 270-second intervals, 

added » 

He said these were the first ^'running** waves ever observed 
on the sun. Waves seen in the past stayed in one location, 
he added » 

They have been named Stein waves after Alan Stein, a 22- 
year-old Caltech graduate student who first apotton tham in 
movies of the sun taken at Big Bear solar observatory headed 

by . 

Because they maintain a constant speed, scientists believe 
they are sound waves, since magnotic waves tend to lose 
speed as they expand. 

The scientist, conmiQnting on science writing in general, said 

that, "fthej main problem is that there is no science news reporting. . 

All they ever publish is handouts, which is good for accnracy but 
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lousy for news," 

Another sclent! stt commenting on a science story citing Mm 
AS the major sourcSt saidt "This particular story was not a piece of 
original research, but a review of the scientific literature on an 
environmental prolilcro," Results of the review were summarieed in a 
press release \ihic^i, the scientist said, was quoted almost in full* 
"I am flatjtered that the newspaper should pick it up, but it was 
hardly an imaginative piece of reporting*" 

An example of what one source considered to bo an excessive 

reliance on publicity releases occurred in connection vdth a story 

about the release of Gigi, a radio-equipped gray whale, after a year 

in captivity. One of those close to the project described the 

reporting of the whale's release this way: 

We experienced a unique example Tof science repo:rtincl in 
connection vith the media coverage of this ^-ihiilo release • 

As , I obtained a largo, steble craft for nodia reps 

desiring to go out to sea with the release "^;ask forcot" I 
arranged to havft abo:ard hn.lf a dozen of the most Itnov^ledgeablo 
cetologists in the country (vho were out here to observe the 
event and help as consxiltants). In addition, v:e had repre- 
sentatives from [the] Depts. of Conmerce r^iyi Interior aboaj^d, 
representing the agencies i-Jhich hsd granted permits for 
the original capture and the later release of the whale. 

Instead of availing themselves of these people for quotes, 
for information which ijould probably not have beon available 
elsewhere, the roportors«-^^^LL OF THEll— -chose to go with tlio 
pi*o\^ded press kit material ayri their ov;n observation. I 
felt that it wao a remaj'kabio de:nonsta*ation of unprofossionalism. 



Scientific Papers 

Although miiny scientists objected to the use by newspa|:>ers of 
publicity releases, some expressed the belief that the preparation 
of stories fl*cm another kin-i of written document~the formal report of 
resuxts or the publishe^i oiticle-- is desirable. 

One scientist, a medical doctor commenting on the difficulties 
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involved when a reporter with a non^scientific background attempts to 
handle a science story, said, *'There usually is greater acouracy 
of news reports when the inforioation originates trom scientific 
artlclos upon publication, since the reporter has copy material avail- 
able to construct the story." The scientist strongly implied that 
science news storiea sho\Jld be written after publication elsewhere 
when he said, "In addition, I think the scientific audience should be 
informed before general readership if possible." 

In some cases, unfortunately » scionco writers do not have 
either the time or the inclination to read a prepared pa par, as 
indicated by a scientist concerned about the contamination of spices 
with potontiaU.y dangerous materials, Tho following paragraph 
appeared in the story i 

^ hi? "yollcz^zcc tczttd 11 r^r.plc:; of Llc^ck pwpMc^-t 

for iuiiguij and for a species of bacteria called eschorichia 
colit Ko found fungal colonies in mr:]bsrs up to 850,000 
an ounce, and a bacteriologiKt detected quantitioc of E» coli 
averaging 5e5 billion organissis per ounce and ranging up to 
20 billion per ounce. 

The scicritist noted that tho reporter erred • • in reporting 

[the] nuinbor of bacteria and fungi per ounco rather than per • _gr^^n ' 

and so carco out 29 times too lov?.'* 

In this case, tlie news service reporter had access to a 

witten report of tho research, but he failed to make use of tho paper, 

as indicated by this comment from the scientist: 

He [the reporter] could have bothered to read the paper 
(I sent him a reprint) on v?hich the report v:as basod instead 
of relying only on the phone conversation. None of the 
three reporters v:ho contacted mo by phone or in parson on 
this wantod to read the four page paper we published on this 
but depended on talk only. Don*t newspaperrjen read? 
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The Scientist's Role 

in Information Collection 

Science reporters and persons who provide thom with informa- 
tion often assume that the full responsibility for producing accurate 
copy about research lies irtth the newsman. Soine scientists who 
commented on the reporter-scientist relationship in the studies 
reported here, however, said it is incumbent upon the scientist to 
convey information in such a way tliat the probability for accuracy 
is increased 0 

A Depaptmont of Agriculture scientist , for exe^uple, said: 

In general I fool that naiiy of the so«K:alled ^'pi'oblems** 
ttot scientists have with soionce writer r; result £rora the 
uni'dllingness or inability of the scientists to thinlc 
about their worl: [/lh] a siniplo and ^idoquate manner that 
the lajTnon can under stand ♦ I have forn^crJy felt that my 
work tras iTdsinterp'reto<l but in recent yeers, by {[vrixtching] 
carefully how what I say lidght be interpreted, I have not 
had anv nroblras« 

A clinical poi^ofossor of pcycliiatry in another part of the 

United States expressed iDUch the same sentivfjent. In discussing the 

issue of nov;s accuracy with» emong others, the managirjrr editor of 

tho newspaper which published the story quoting him as a major 

information source p tho scientist saidj 

I relatcsd nry general satisfaction v.ith [the newspaper's] 

reporting (X^vo novor been quoted, nationally) aitd Kto 

[rcanap^ing i:?ditorJ folt it v?as not always so oasy^ aivi that 
all crr^dit should not ^o to the reporter • Ho does Icnou me 
pretty well and felt that I have certain verbal slri.lls and 
that I no doubt gave clear information to the reporter to 
account for '^ny report of accuracy*" I say this not to brag» 
but because it may be of use to you in yo\ir researches to 
consider the ability of tlio scientist to c onvoy his work to 
otherSf rather tiian just the reporters* skill* 

A pharmacologist places part of the blome for accuracy 

breakdowns on the tenainology used by some scientists: 

Scientists like myself have become so used to a specialized 
jargon that we have a hard time describing the nuances of 
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our work in terms that science writers can comprehend, 
Perh^ips there &ro certain concepts that take more time to 
comprehend than these writers can usually afford. 

In some cases p the scientist may think the newsman will 
report what he says inaccuratolyt no matter how he says it# As a 
heart scientist said^ "There are some very good science reporters— 
and, as in any field, somo cltinlcers#" He also put a great deal of the 
responsibility for acciu*acy on the scientist when he said, "It is 
incu/tibont on the scientists thomselves to avoid bocoming the 
subject of a story written by a clxuiker^" 

Scientists rdght also protect the accuracy of the reports 
of their research by ansKcrting questions soloctively, avoiding 
those qiiestions ^:hich are absnu^d or night lead to inaccurate 
interpretations. In one case, a science writer for a nevjspapei* 

and a wire service reporter \:as assigned to rcrwrite the story. 

This is the scientist's accoi\nt of what happened! 

When the reporters t phoned me, he implied that 

he wanted something to liven up his o\m \ATe release story- 

although in this caae it sooms to me the article 

by (which. had seen before he called ruo) could 

have been edited into a condensed, suitabljr'-intoi^esting- 
enough one, witl^out any additional information*, 

managed to "liven-up" his story by actuallj?^ asking 
([such J questions asz '^\^ere you excited vhen you dug out the 
bones?" and "V;'as (the locality) a vc±vd looking place? aitl 
other such biLl.lshit, obviously so he could txnitb fully ^iork 
my replies into his release* (I really shouldnH. be blaming 
Mjv— it was 122; fault for ever ans woririS; such things ») 



Writing the News 
Science writers, in organizing and writing their articles, 
can encounter difficulty in finding the angle, writing the lead, 
quoting accurately and in context, using language airi terminology 
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accuratelyt and Intarpreting tochnicd conclusions properly. Each 
problem area is discussed in this section* 



Finding the An^le 

"Finding the angle" is perhaps an even greater problem in 
science news witing than in general reporting • One scientist 
llltifltratcxi the difficulties involved by relating this story about a 
science writer t 

Sometimos (^science writers] are moro interested in "angles," 
however, than in sober, accurate reportinge For cxflmple, at 
a recent confox*ence a woioan from a West Coast paper was 
bemoaning the fact that she had talked hor boss ijito sending 

her to and noT? she wasn*t finding any stories worth 

the investment • She had to find ''news'* and there wasn't 
inuch there. 

In some cases, the attempt to find news or to find the angle 
can result in inaccuracy and bad feeling between the scientist and 
the now^xncn, as did the following report of research on tlie effects 
of drug SI 

Drugs may work one way on healthy people and another on 

the sickf says a pharrtiacologist who is trying to tailor 

drug doses to mGot the needs of the individual patient. 

said in an interview Tuesday that drug dosages are 

established with research on healthy hmian volunteers. 

But these drugs may not work the sane way for the sick ^ 
person, he added. The doso may not be sufficient to provide 
optirauia therapy, or it may be too groat and create a toxic-^ 
even fatal— •condition. 

and his colleagues are studying patients at 

Hospital and other hospitals affiliated Vc'ith the Medical 

School to try to develop ways for doctors to individualize therapy. 

He has received a grant of $125 000 from the Fund to 

establish a division of clinical pharmacology and to support 
his research during the next five years. 

The scientist interviewed for the story and the reporter 

disagreed in tliis case about which aspect of the story should have 

O been played up in the lead. ''{[The^ main purpose of [[the] release," 
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the scientist said^ "was to publicise the grant by ^^^^ to ~ rather 
than to report any 'broakthrough.'" The infometion about the effects 
of drugs on healthy and sick individualSf the scientist said, vas 
given as background to • • supplement fthe] main purpose of the 
release~not overshadow it.*' 

Writing the Lead 

Lead sentences typically are evaluated by the science -writer 
and the scientist firoi^ distinctly different points of view. A 
reporter raay consider Vritxt holdinj resider attention is more impor- 
tant than uslnn numerous qualifying or explanatory vrordc to achieve 
vhat the scientist says is accuracy. The sciontisti on the other 
hand, may consider a lead erroneous if the qualifications and 
explanations are not in t\io lead sentence. 

The folloi?in3 Icr^^d is one in vhich the soiontist folt i.iore 
qualification should have been given in the first sentence i '^More 
than half the collepe students fail to earn degrees from their first 
institutions but a nationviide study indice.tes they are not necessarily 
dropouts." 

The respondent, c:n official of the Awsrican Council on 
Education, said the lo^^d sentence "... should have been qualified 
[to readji ^failed to obtrdn a dogrce \3:ithin four yearsa '" The 
next sentence in the article contained the qualification, but the 
scientist believed the qualification should have been in the first 
sentence* 

The scientist cited as the niajor information source in an 
article about tujtiors in cats and dogs also argued for raore qualifica- 
tion in this lei^di "Relax, you can't catch cancer from your cat, says 
Dr. ." 
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•Tiftiat I stated," the scientist said, "was that the probabil- 
ities vere small^ based on my data; howevort nor data were not good 
enough to rule out the possibility of a rare event relationship." 

Finally, a biologist found the following lead misleading i 
" would like to catch a codfish in the cold cold water of the 
North Atlantic Ocean—and then give it a blood transfusion." 

"More correctly," the biologist stated, "[l on giving] an 
injection of glycoproteins with antifreoze properties, as I don^t 
know whether the rod blood cells of the antarctic fishes are com- 
patible >rlth the blood of the Atlantic cod," 

Another complaint about leads on science news stories was 

that certain elements of the story were over-emphasiaed or exaggerated, 

a s» according to the source, in the folloulng leadj 

A prriottn nf o.nll f^tff^ stjirtri^itfs who srnent last 5U!ar?ier studvin*? 
the ecology of tho IJ&w Jersey pino barrens believes mny of 
the area's natural resources could be destroyed if a proposed 
method for tapping water is used there. 

The scientist said the article "... seemed to over-empha- 
size ecological i::npact, and generalize it too far to the entire 
pinoland region, not the swamps and bogs wo studied." 

Another scientist coraplained about exaggeration in this leadi 
"Countless small bits of floating plastics, apparently the refuse 
of industrial society, have been found drifting over wide areas of 
a region of the Atlantic Ocean called the Sargasso Sea." The bio- 
logist working on the project said, "The plastics were not present 
in "countless* concentrations. The first sentence exaggerates the 
quantity of plastic found in the sea*" 

In some cases, scientists firid fault '.riith science writers 

i 

who play down or ignore what they think is the basic thrust of the 
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vorkt as in the followirg exampldt 

With the long \7eekend holidays the pleasant rule noWf one 
must expect an acconpajnying hazard— hourly reports on the ever 
rising traffic toll% Increasinglyt sensible people have elected 
to stay off the roadsp large or small» during slaughterhouse 
times t such as Ne^ Year's Eve* 

Butp sad to sayt it sometimes seems as if it were New 
Year's Eve nightly out there on those cement ribbons that 
constitute US highways and byways* Witch and warlock> singly 
or together, seem to be riding to some appointed rendezvous 
with disaster to themselves and others. 

It is enough to make one swear off wheels. 

An intriguing i3J.uraination of th© US driver and his 
Halloween habits comes fjrom two very diverse so\rrcGs« At the 

University of ^ last year, investigators at the Highway 

Research Institute undertook a fascinating survey. 

The scientist cited in the article as the major information 

source noted that the lead ''paragraph said nothing." 
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The third most frequent error reported by sci^^nlists in the 
accuracy study (see Table 2, page 36) was ^'Investigator misquoted." 
This error was reported by 33 #2 per cent of the respondents. ^'Investi- 
gator quoted out of context'* was the seventh most froquont error and was 
reported by 28.5 per cent of the scientists responding. 

The scientists' comments indicated tliat the inaccurate and 
incomplete quotations took a number of forms, varying firom the 
relatively mild to the serious. 

A professor of medicine was quoted in a news story as saying, 
"Unless it is used in cases of rheumatoid arthritis or rheumatic 
fever t I don't tliink aspirin should be taken indiscriminately without 
a prescription." 

The professor commented i "I did not say aspirin should not 
be talcen without a prescription. I said aspirin should be taken on 
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the advice of a physician**' 

A story on the treatment of heart patients contained this 
last paragraph! "Ultimately, if patients can be taught successfully 
to control their heart rates the risk of fatal heart attacks night be 
reduced 

"In this story I vas misquoted ," the scientist said, "and a 
question to which I answered no vas quoted as if I said this work woxald 
reduce the risk of fatal heart attack," 

A professor of physiology comraonted on another story i 

The reporter v)io ^;rote the article that you enclored simply 
manufactured "quotations" to fit his ovn nisconcepticns. Less 
than half of the matsrial enclosed in quotation marks was 
actually stated by na during the telephone interview, for which 
I was called out of meeting bocauso of the reporter's insis- 
tence that his call was iiTiportant, 

Another scientist aade this general conmentj "Reporters 
should write the total interview or not at all, or allow the 
scientist to proof before printings" 

To quote the source accuraxiely and in context is a basic 
roquirenient of any reporting. It way be even more important in 
the reporting of science, where the careful use of language can be 
essential* 

Use of L angua ge 

Scientists are trained to be particularly caroi'ul in the 
use of language • Thej*- are trained to define terms precisely and to 
use technical terms rather than the terms of common discovirset The 
reporter is tempted to use ordinary language to describe a scientist's 
work because this language will be understood by more poople. The 
difference in the purposes of language leads to some differences of 
opinion between scientists and science reporters about the way 
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language should be used in science articles* . 

One respondent stated the scientists < argument quite 
succinctlyi **Tems and analogies, if any, should bo accurate/" 

The terminology of the following lead was criticized by 
another researcher i "A research group reported Friday that marijuana 
causes chimpanzees to overestimate the passage of timet and a single 
dose can keen them beftuldled for up to three days." 

The researcher commented i 

The term **befiiddle" was not employed in our scientific 
report, and the statement in the nevrs article **aivl a single dose 
can keep them befuddled for up to tlirce days** is erroneous 
and misleading. Three days were required to recover noma! 
baseline performance following administration of high doses. 

Another news article began with the following leadt **A 
piece of old wood lying in a ditch night have alerted geologists 
to thft fact that H al f oi^n*^ ' « .^nn FAr»r»»rv^A ffl^ilf litae A^f^uA onA 
likely to cause trouble.'* 

The geologist quoted in the story stated that the lead had 
tills significant error t **An exploratory trench, excavated for the 
investigation, was referred to as a 'ditch.'** 

A story reportiiig research on aspirin was criticized for its 
use of terminology by a scientist on the research team. The load 
stated t **Plain aspirin is the best and choapest pain killer among 

common drugs, a investigative team said yesterday in a report 

on a study." 

According to the researcher, ** 'Plain' aspirin implies aspirin 
alone is better than analgesic drug combinations. This is misleading 
Otir study did not evaluate combinations." 

Another paragraph in the story stated i 

The patients were given a variety of analgesics along with pla 
cebos— harmless sugar and water pilli;~all of which were prepared 
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in identical capsules so the patient vould not know Just 
vhat he was getting^ 

The researcher said^ • • 'harmless' duznnQr pill implies 
the active agents tesrbed were harmful* This is not t>*ue« Flacebos 
were not sugar and water* They were stated to be only U«S«P« Lactose*** 

Another story criticized for its use of terminology contained 
the following lead sentence i ''A researcher says he has found 
indications of biological differences between orientals and whites 
through studies of reaction to alcohol." 

The researcher Cfixcznented t 

I am critical of tho terminology used because I tried to be 
particularly careful not to use words ''Asi&n" or "Orient^Jl"' or 
white for Caucusoid and Mongoloid* I realize tho latter name 
can create misconceptions (e«g«, Do^nfis' syndrome) > but ''Asian" 
and •'Oriental" &s well as white carry quite as bad a group of 
connotations* 



Interpreting Technical Conclusions 

The interpretation of scientific results and technical con- 
clusions is difficult even for scientists, and tho reporter some* 
times does what the scientist considers to be a poor job of inter- 
pretation, as in tho following cocaraplet The first few paragraphs 
cf the reporter's story werei 

Forest Service scientists are challenging tho message of 
the patron saint of tho American forest fire-prev^ention effort, 
Smokoy the Bear# 

"VJe have to get beyond the bear in our approach to forest 
firosj Smokoy the Bear is grade school stxxff, and grade school 
is where Smokey belongs,** said , principal research for- 
ester of tho U.S. Forest Servrices* forest fire 

laboratory hovf> 

These Scientists are not saying that campers can afford 
to be careless with fire. They are saying that Smokey the 
Bear's mossage~that all forest fires are bad— is siraple- 
minded and harmful. 

Commenting on the lead, the scientist said$ "•Spectacularization* 

er|c 
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and 'over-simplfication' leading to completely erroneous impression 
on £the]] reader*" He continued j "From now on, 1^11 write ray own 
stories. I don't need pipsqueek newsmen to interpret my technical 
conclusions." 

In another instance^ the lead on a news story reporting 

the results of research on aspirin wast 

The simple aspirin is not so simple^ an allergist said 
yesterday^ explaining the little "blali" pill can drastically 
affect a person's body chemistry for as long as six 
weeks. 

The researcher y comtaenting on the reporter's interpretation of his 

technical conclusionSp noted the phrase "... dr-a sti cally affect 

a person's body cheniistry for as long as six weeks © . and 

emphasized that his results shewed that aspirin ". e o can alter 

equilibrium for six weekso" 

In another case^ a scientist who found that the presence 

in soap of antibacterial agents might have adverse effects on the 

user complained that his results were misinterpreted by a reporter 

who led his story tliis wayj 

Take a good look at the bar of soap you are using next 
time you v?ash yoiu? face and hands * It could be the reason 
you get a sunbiu^n everytime you "just look at tlio sun." 

Recently there have been increasing reports of persons 
made allergic to sunlight by the gen(i'4:illing chemical 
tribromosalicylanidlide (TBS) contained in certain 
deodorant soaps. 

"I warned j^the consumer] to examine the label or container 

for the presence of antibacterial agents^ not to 'take a good look 

at the bar of soap,'" the scientist said. "'Just looking at the 

sun' willnot produce photo sensitivity reactions— one has to 

expose the skin." 
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Special Aroblens in Selenea 
News Coverage 

Many scientists in this study eooplained that science news 
reports often are sensationalized to "liven up" stories about scientific 
research results and some singled out for particular complaint 
reporters who use such terms as **cure" and "breakthrough" to des« 
cribe research results* Each problem is discussed hero* 

Sensationali sra 

The criticism that science news coverage leans too much 
toward the sensational appeared riany times in the comments scien* 
tists made about science reporting. 

"I am convincodj" a professor of pharmacology and medicine 
saidt for cxamplj, "that much science reporting is designed to be 
•an exclusive' and leans tovard thft sfin55atir)nal~wh"^nh n.pnHA« to 
much of media reporting." 

"In my opinion >" said a scientist vho expressed much the 
same sentiment t "science news reporting in my own field [cancer 
research] often tends to be simplistic and sensational—predicting 
•breakthroughs' or initiating 'scares' that aro not warranted by the 
facts." 

An example of the kind of sensationalism some scientists 

object to is found in the story reportirig the release of Gigit 

the California gray whale, A source clo?r;o to the story described 

what happened this wayi 

UPI interviewed a maverick sclentistt a local scientist- 
for-hiro viho was NOT among those invited to consult on the 
release operation. This gent| who had recently published a 
book on bird St and vho needed publicity to help sell aszaef 
castigated botli Soa V/orld ana NUC ("^'nval Undersea Research and 
Development Center) for the release t saying all manner of 
things about "She doesn't have the chance of a snowball in 

ERIC 
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hell"! or *'Sh6*8 probably nalformed by having been penned in 
a small circular tank, ilo wonder she swims in circles"! or 
"She^U starve to death since she has never had to feed her- 
seir'— this sort of thing. UPI glcei\illy pounced on this 
OME individual's conments and went with it coast-to-coast, 
Your own clipping [iiie one sent to the source for conment on 
the article's accuracyj contains sonie of that crap. They 
didn^t even TRY to get a balanced story i though all these 
nationally prominent scientists were readily available. 

Sensational science reporting nay stem in part fron the 

nature of scientific work itself. As one scientistj a pharmacolcgistf 

saidt 

A real difficulty m&y be that most roal progi'ess in 
research 4 s slow and a rosiilt of 90 per cent hard work 
and persistence and 10 per cent intelligence. Describing 
this does not make good copy. 

Sensationalism also may result when science writers are 

forced to compete with other reporters for no\9s and space. 

Science writersi like other newsmen, wust compete with reporters 

for other media for the reader's attentioni and thoy loust compote 

with reporters for their own newspapers for licdted oditoricl space. 

Using the Words "Cure" and "Ereakthrouc^h" 

Two words that can lead to particularly serious problems 
when they are laisused are "euro" and "breaktViTough." Tho sixrvey 
uncovered two cases in which the inappropriate use of these terms 
in news stories resulted in disastrous consequences for scientists. 

In ono casei a medical research team's work on a treatment 
for psoriasis was reported in a story \dth the headline, "Psoriasis 
Cure Breaktlircugh Seen." 

The lead of the storj'' stated: "University of scientists 

Wednesday announced a bre^Jrthrough in treating psoriasis t tho skin 
disease vMch causes misery for about 6 million Americans." 

The project director, vdio was critical of the use of the 
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vord *'cura** in the headline And the word "breakthrough" in the leadf 
explained! 

We prepared « carefully written story for news infor- 
mation service • Nowhere in that vriteup nor at the meeting 
was the word breakthrough used* [The] last sentence of cur 
writ<;»\p said cure of psoriasis is probably 50 years away* 
Yet the title of this article you sent says "Psoriasis Cwre 
Breakthrough Seen." All I can say is^ for Christ's Sakel 

The director also gave the following summary of his exper- 
ience in releasing information about the team's research a 

Our research report tras carried on CBS-TVt so I am toldf 
and] by DPI and AP. All were furnished with an approved 

by us) release by the University of news service at 

request of • What I did not knoi^ was that each reporter 

would lift what he damn well pleased—^ stupid error on ny 
partt I figui'od the entire release, which was fairly short, 
would be published* I will not spoak to a reporter in the 
futtire nor will I prepare a release. I have the phone 
ringing every five to 10 minutes with patients from all over 
the world. I have received several thousand letters which 
I can^t answer (having only one secretary). I liad to have an 

phone tir*d up. This is a total di£>aster# Oar work is key and 
we are working on a treatisent, as papor rays* VJhether 
this is a breakthrough and whether wo have a ''cure" will be 
knora in no less than five years and only in retrospect. I 
recommend you advise experienced scientists of vhat thoy 
can be in for when tangled up ^ath the newspapers. 

A similar unfortunate incident involved a wire service 
story describing a program of research on polycythemia, vera, a 
form of cancer. The story ran under the headlines "Blood, Bono 
Cancer Possibly Controlled." The headline was called "quite mis- 
leading" by the professor of pharmacology and medicine cited as the 
information source. He went on to crlticizie the following paragraph 
from the story j 

added t however I the disease was a slow cancer 

that may t&ko years to kill and it Is too early to say the 
experiment is a ciurot Ke also said other troatoents had 
arrcstod the disease for the same length of timof but it 
eventually ror.ppoarodt 

The medical researcher ccxnraentodi "'Ctff'e' should never 
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}iave been used In this article at all—evon if prefaced by 'too 
early to say if »~since unfortunate victlns of cancer focus on 
this word," 

The scientist gave the following summary of his involvement 
in the reporting of the news story and the later consequences of 
the storyi 

Over li hours was spent with this reporter, careflilly 
axplaining the \?orkt its preliminary nature, the need for 
conservative reporting and for accuracy* There was no 
urgonci^r to '*iQeot a deadline." The reporter was specifically 
requested to allow me to review the report for accuracy, etc.f 
prior to printing, but this was denied on the grounds that it 
would interfere with "firoedom of the press." 

I an convirccd that much science reporting is designed 
to be "an exclusive" and leans toward the sensational— 
which applies to much of nedia reporting. 

Headlines, generally not written by the reporter, are 
particularly misleading* I suppose they are designed to 
attract thn reader-— and th^n the article can clarifv the 
untruths in tho headline. But who re^-ds carefully? And 
if they do and the article is inaccurate? It's a can of 
worms. 

Hundreds of letters, phone calls, telegrams ([wore^ 
received as a result of L'th^l original article, this 
condensation, and inaccurate . # . wire release s~the 
majority of a?hich wore from patients (or relatives) 
with diseases other than polycythemia vera. 

Another researcher, by the following comment, showed 
some insight into the factors which night cause a reporter to 
use a word like "cure" or "breakthrough"! "Science writers seem 
to operate under considerable pressure to describe dramatic break- 
throughs in research. This serves to maintain a climate of 
unrealistic expectations." 

He suggested the remedy that a number of the scientists 
suggested I "In view of this it would seem to be a good general 
policy for science writers to have their stories read by the 
responsible scientists before publication." 
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Source Revlev of Copy 

Tho most ftroquent eommont vritten on questionnaires t«8 that 
scientists should be perxoitted to reviev articles on their vork 
before publication* 

Some conssents veret 

A psychologist t "I believe stories should be checked by 
the researcher before they are printed so any sdsconcoptions icay 
be cleared up«" 

A hichway accident researcher i "In spite of their time 
pressures^ reporters should have the courtesy to show the article 
to the scientist involved* I have made exceptions in the p^st when 
I trusted the writer's judgment 

A statistician with the National Cammunicable Disease Center t 

by intent as few reporters will agree to a review of a story before 
publication 

A professor of pharmacology and medicines ''The reporter vwis 
specifically requested to allow me to review the report for ' 
accuracy, etc*, prior to printing~but this was denied on the grounds 
that it would interfere with 'freedom of the press.'" 

A vertebrate zoologist probably stated the scientists' case 
most fullyi 

I would think that at least 95 per cent of scientists' 
complaints about the published versions of their own story 
to a reporter could probably be eliminated hy allowing the 
intorviewtKi scientist to read and edit as necessary the final 
story copy before printing— although , I fully realise this 
would seldom be practical. However, just having the reporter 
read his version to the scientist-— and incorporating any 
essential corrections arid additions~*beforo submission of 
the St iy to the editorial staff would often be practical* 
Andt this woxild certainly lead to a better relationship 
between scientist and reporter— with the general public 
being the beneficiary* 
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Sooe science vrltere apparently are already giving 
scientists a ''right of review**' When a i^blic relations lean 
prepares a press releasOf the scientist involved often has a 
right of review* This is understandable, since in these cases 
the scientist and the public!^ typically are esiployed by the same 
agency or organization. 

The following commont seems to Indicate how this *Vight of 

review" operates i 

The article you sent we to comraent on vas composed by a 
PR nan in the office of the based on an application 
(submitted by mo) for grant support of an ongoing project. 
He read it to me over tlie telephone— I insisted on calling 

at the office and clearing up some of the statomonts, 

which I did. The article was sent out as a release from ^ . 

In other situations» reporters sometimes appear to agree 
to a review by the scientist in order to get an '^exclusive'^ story. 

A sociologist investigating spiritualism said she vas 
given the opportunity to review a newspaper reporter's story 
on her worki 

Although reporter [is] personally "into" psychic 

phenomena and spiritualism, she v;as able to take a paper 
I had written, combine it with an interview and prepare 
an accurate report. I insisted on seeing the articles 
before they were published. She vms, under standably^ a 
bit reluctant. I assured her that I would not criticise 
style, vocabulary, etc., and that I understood that our 
publics wei*e different. I wanted only to check tliat I 
did not sound patronizing or offensive. Slie cor/ipliod. 
I v?as satisfied with the tone of the stories s» Evidently, 
they were satisfactory to others, because I have sevo: :il 
offers of help from mediums as a result of the articles. 

The following coimnent des.3ribes another case in which the 

right of review was eoccVianged for an exclusive story, this time 

by a wire service reporter. "j^We] gave him [the reporter] the 

information, as a news break for and then supervised the final 

release, which was a gocxi deal longer than the enclosed 



artiole." 

Upon occasions! then^ some reporters are willing to allow a 
scientist to read their story before it is printed, particularly 
if this will assure them of getting an exclusive story • This 
kind of action has a classic precedents When Alfred Kinsey^s 
second volume, Sexual Behavior in the Human Female , was released, 
science writers had to sign an agreement giving Kinsey the right 
to check their copy before they were allowed to see advance copies 
of the booko Galley proofs of the book were made available only 
if the journalist signed beforehand a three-p^ge agreement and 
went to the University of Indiana at Bloomington, The document 
required the writer to submit his story to Kinsey for the correction 
of factual errors before publication. About 60 journalists went 

6 

anyone ref\ised to go because he objected to prior censor ship » 

The "right of review" by a soia"ce may be an issue v?hose 

time has come^ net just in science reporting but in reporting in 
7 

general. Hugh Ce Sherv?Dod, in his recent book. The Journalistic 

g 

Interview , includes a chapter on "The Right of Review." Kis 
conclusion is that "the case for checking out articles is much 
stronger than the case against it." According to Sherwood, "Ensur- 
ing factual accuracy is the overriding reason for submitting 
articles to sources." 

The Editing Process 
The writing of headlines and the local editing of wire 
service copy vjore two areas of the editin't process which some 
scientists in this study found particularly offensive. The pro- 
O blems described by the scientists are discussed in this section^ 
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Headlines 

Headlines on science stories drev erltlelsa tram a number of 
scientists* An attitude question in the accuracy study showed 
that 82«tf per cent of the scientists surveyed agreed vlth th^ 
statement t ''Headlines on science stories often are nisleadlng*" 

The following conments spell out some of their criticlsznst 

A nedlcal researcheri 'l^ impression is that science vritersf 
in general, are conscientious and cooperative* My chief complaint 
concerns the editors who almost invariably insert headlines which 
are both inaccxirate and misleading*'' 

Another medical researcheri "In general, my major complaint 
has to do with misleading headlines* VJhy can't editors do better than 
they do? Science reporters in San Francisco say that they have no 

An officer at the Naval Undersea Research and Development 

Center, San Diogot 

Often we find that a good science story i» turned in by a 
roportor only to have some idiot headline wr^iter, totally 
unfamiliar vith science, the story, ([or] the situation 
surrounding the story, come up trfith scare headlines. Or 
he'll take a sensational approach when the story is rock- 
solid, offending the science community and the story source. 

An example of a particular headline criticized by a 

scientist was the headline, "Sargasso Inundated With Plastic," 

on a story about the finding of plastic particles floating in the 

ocean • 

The scientist commented > "I object to the headline. We 
never said the Sargasso sea was' 'inundated* with plastic and I 
think that this word is a scare word that blows our work out of 
proportion." 
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This sue Mlentlftt also db joetad to this heftdlins on 
anothor story doseribing his vorki **Flastie Pollution Kay Peril 
Sea Lifot" 

A headline ciritieis^d by an agrioultural researcher was 
the following I "F^B-contaoinated Cows Pose a Costly Problea." He 
ifrotof ^'The headline is a proper description of the plight of an 
individual with this problea. However t the story did not point 
out that only a small porcentage of the nation's dairymen may have 
this problon*'* 

An industrial hygienist criticized tho headlinOf "Scientists 
Contend Beards Endanger Sdsne Workment^^ saying It shotdd liave 
readf "Scientists Contend Beards Can Endanger Some Workmen*" 

A researcher whose studies on environmontal noise showed 
that m^rty snowmobile drivers report a temporary hoarinR loss after 
even short rldeSf described a headline that road "Snomobiles 
Driving Drivers Deaf" as "terribly misleading." 

A final example of a misleading headline on a science story 

did not come directly from the survey mailings of questionnaires to 

scientists but was made public by a latter from a scientist in an 

9 

Austlnt Texasf newspaper* 

The headline criticized in the letter? wast "Sociologist 
Finds Poor People Responsible For Their Own Poverty." The lead 
paragraph of the story read as foUowsi "Many Americans believe the 
responsibility for poverty rests • squarely on the shoulders of poor 
people themselves,' a University of Texas sociologist has found." 

The letter fl*om the sociologist. Associate Professor Joe 

Feagin, read in parts 

While I appreciated your publishing the press release on 
my recent Psychology Today article on poverty attitudes, I 
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mat protest the extraordinarily inaccurate headline you put 
on the articles ^'Sociologist Finds Poor People Responsible for 
Their Own Poverty*'* In fact» I **foiuid" no sach thing* 

I did discover in a nationwide survey that Anerican views 
of the poor emphasise the responsibility of the poor for 
poverty and are ertremely critical of welfare* But Just 
because a najority of Americans believe something to be true 
dees not by any means make it true* 



Editing.* Cutting Copy 

Several scientists in the survey objected to the practice 
of editing wire copy to fit the available space and argued that the 
practice contributes to the problem of inaccurate science news 
coverage* "Even if a wire service story does happen to 'start off* 
0*K*»** one scientist said, "It appears to be often variously 
rearranged, recaptloned or ro-headed, or shortened), as different 
papers take it off the wire." 

A profes^ur of anatomy was particularly un^iappy with the 

handling of his research results by Associated Press clients, 

as indicated by this comment: 

A? ran this story across the country. I have been receiving 
newspaper clippings from people in many different states. 
The story appeared in big city papers and little town papers. 
Half of them were god awful! None of the stories was the 
same. Over half were quite incorrect. Those that were 
correct had many misspellings and tj^pos. 

The scientist believes the following news report of his 

research findings . .is intelligently and accurately condensed 

from an extensive write-up that A? put out^i 

Evidence has been discovered which indicates Neanderthal 
man isn't the close relative of modern man that everyone 
thought, according to a professor. 

, professor of anatomy at , has discovered that 

Neanderthal man couldn't talk, as previously supposed, and 
that this knocks him way back in his ancestral relationship 
to modem uan. 
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found that tho bone structure of NeMderthal Mn*e 
upper throat prevented hln f^osi making sounds^ in the aaae 
vay that an Infant or ehlsopanaee can't talk. 

t vho studied tiie upper throat region of the skulls 
of several types of prehistoric ©an with two other non-anthro- 
pologists, had earlier learned that chiicps and infants cannot 
produce sounds because their throats aron*t shaped the right 
way. 

He says that the physical ability to produce sound cooes 
later in the development of a hunan with the lengthening of 
the throat* 

The ability to speak was far nore important to survival on 
the evolutionary chain than brain size or the ability to 
chewt the previous anthropological criteria, ^...^ says. 

While Neanderthal xnan, who lived some U^0,000 to 70,000 
years ago, didn't have this ability, two other types of 
prehistoric men did and are therefore more direct ancestors 
of roodern man, ^^^^^ says. 

These two are Cro-Magnon man, a contemporary of the 
Neanderthal, and Steinhein ran, who lived at leatt 300,000 
years ago. Both show development of the physical capacity 
for speech* 

^^^^^ thinks that Neanderthal man camo to an evolutionary 
end because he couldn't develop the capacity for speech, which 
leads to langtiage, which In turn leads to the building of a 
body of shared intelligence. 

. worked with , linguistics professor at , on 

the matter, using the Laboratory in and computers 

at the . 

A second report of the same research elicited entirely 
different reactions in that it is • .an example of the original 
long release that was excerpted to make it sensational.'* The 
article I 

A professor says he and two other scientists have 

found evidence that Neanderthal roan could not have been more 
than a distant cousin of modern man and certainly was not 
a forebear because he could not spoak» 

The evidence, they say, is in Neanderthal man*s throat. 
It shows he co\ild speak no bettor than a new-born infant or 
chlmp&naee. Other strains oi pre-h^etorlc man, they say, hud 
developed their physical ability for speach and language 
long I efore his time and evidently were in a different evo- 
lution xry strain* These strains became the ancestors of 
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Bod«rn mMXkf the scientists mj^ 

The discorerjrt says ■ has alresdj revasped sntfaropology 

courses «t and ^« He says seireral vriters of an thro- 

pology books are revising their vork to ''disinherit" Neanderthal 
nan tram his role as a close relativet or perhaps an ancestort 
of modem nan* 

••A lot of people have questlonod that role," says* ''But 

this puts a real clincher on it." 

••The significant thing is this long, flat area here," 

said in an interview, pointing to the throat of one Neanderthal 
skull nodel. "Take a look at that. Boy !" 

The scientist commented on the naterlal underlined above, saying, 

"This joakes no sound like a crasy nan. Boyl" 

Hone of the three scientists ytino did the vork is trained 

as an anthropologist, but an anatoajy psrofeasor, says 

post anthropology thus far has beon "unscientific ." 

The scientist's commont on the twierllnod naterialt »»This is 

out of context and used in such a vay that it n&kos ne an enczqy 

of anthropologists I" 

He says the study of prehistoric skulls is a "hobby"' for 
hlia that grew out of work he did on the anatomy of newborn 

infants several years ago. He tlien got together with 

of ......^ in and the Laboratory in . 

The two worked with of to got statistical infer- 

nation fron ^^.^^ conputors on possible speech patterns of 
various types of prehistoric nan. 

What the three believe i basically i Is that Neanderthal 
nan lived at the sane time as other pro-historic foms of 
nen and, like then, hod developed nore brainpower than apes. 

But the other foms of nen ~Cro-?-lafynon r:&>n in particular— 
had long before begun developing the physical tliroat structures 
that enabled then to speak. 

The scientist's comment on the underlined material t "Cro-4'agnon 

nan cane after Neanderthal, so this Is quite incorrect. I said 

that Stoinheim nan cane before I" 

Altaough several scientists said the local editing of %dxe 

service copy Is a problen, one nan said a story reporting results 
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of his study VM plekad up bj at least 10 nsnspaper and four radio 
and tolarision stations iiith no loss of accuracy. Local editing 
did not reduce the accuracy of the artielot he saldt • # thanks 
to the excellent OFI release*** 

Steaary 

This paper has attempted to describe a nuaber of potentisl 
problea areas in the reportingt vrltingt editing of science 
news* I^oblen areas**points in the science coverage process idiere 
inaccuraciost distortionst and misleading izepressions are frequently 
introduced«*-v6re identified through analysis of coinments written by 
scientists in a study of the accuracy of science news reporting 
in newspapers* 

Problem areas that were discussed were infornatlon gathering 
(by publicity handout, sciontific paper, and pcrA'onal contact), 
writing the news (including finding the angle, writing the lead, 
quoting accurately and in context, using language properly, and 
interpreting technical conclusions), special problems in science 
news coverage (including sensationalism and using the words "cure" 
and "breakthrough" )t source review of copy, and editing (including 
writing headlines and handling of copy). 

The identification and ansdysis of problem areas lead to 
the following rocomrcendatlonsi 

1) Science reporters, like reporters in other areas (such 
as government), should dig for infomation beyond the publicity 
handout* 

2) Science reporters should use journal articles and pub- 
lished reports to verify and improve the accuracy of their stories* 
They should not rely sololy on interviews with scientists. 



3) Scianea reporters ehotild resist the tesptstion to 
axeggerate or orersinpllfy In b leed sentence for the purpose of 
attrseting reader Interestt na^7 scientists report that **catclqr** 
leads distort their findings* 

4) Science reporters ^onld pay ptrtictdar attention to 
quoting sotorces accurately and in context* This Bay be nore inpor* 
tant in science than in other areas of news because of th«. care vith 
ifhich scientists t2se language* 

5) Science reporters should be cautious in introducing lay 
torxainology that the scientist hlaself did not actually uso. 
Scientists often object to such temdnology and find it inaccurate* 

6) Science reporters should be wary of interpreting a scien- 
tist's technical conclusions, as scientists often think such inter*- 

7) Science reporters should avoid the toaptation to sen- 
sationalize infcrnation about science. As one responding scientist 
pointed outf progress in science is slow and often does not make 
"good copy.^' 

8) Science reporters should avoid using the words "cure" 
and "breakthrough" unless the scientist hlaself approves the use of 
the words in describing: his work. 

9) Science reporters should consider giving infomation 
sources an opportunity to review articles or parts of articles 
for accuracy before publication. Such a review can be done with 
the reporter still raaking the final editorial decision, and it 
might help prevent serious inaccuracies. 

10) Headline writers should resist the tenptation to put 
slwplistiCf cute, or "scare" headlines on science stories. 
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11) KakaMip wlitars riiould be awre that the praetiea of 
cutting mv8 stories tram the botton to fit avsilsble spsee say 
not apply vary veil to sdenee stories, as science articles often 
need to be reported conpletely to nake sense* 

12) Finally, scientists theoselves ^ould accept their share 

of the responsibill^ for accurate ccQBOunication of science infonoation 
to the public* In the words of one of the responding scientistst they 
should learn to ''think about their work [±n] a sinplo and adequate 
manner that the layxaan can understand*^* 
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Table 1 

Ustrlbatlon of KwAMrs of Kinds of Errors 



Nunber 
of Kinds 

of BtTOT9 


Articles 


Percentage 
of Total NuBsber 
of Articles 


0 


17 


8.8 


1-2 


k6 


23.8 


3-^ 


34 


17.6 


5-6 


2k 


12.4 


7-8 


19 


9.8 


9-10 


14 


7.3 


U-12 


11 


5.7 


l>14 


7 


3.6 


15-16 


8 


4.1 


17-18 


4 


2.1 


19-20 


3 


1.6 


21-22 


3 


1.6 


23-24 


J_ 


1.6 




193 


100.0 



35 



Kinds of Orrors Ranhad According 
to n>«qiienqr of Oeeurrenco 



Fteqaoney 



Porccntago 
of Total (193) 



Relevant infcraation about nethod 
of stcdy oaitted 

Relevant Infomation abont results 

oailtted 

Investigator nisquoted 

Names of other investigators on 
research tean omitted 

Qualifications of statements 
omitted 

Misleading headline 

Investigator quotod out of context 

Continuity of research with 
earlier work ignored 

Story too brief 

Relevant information about infer- 
ences drawn omitted 

Caussl inference overstated 

Monsciontific aspects of study 
overemphasized 

Speculation treated as fact 

Generality of findings overstated 

Definition of technical term 
incorrect or omitted 

Typographical errors 

Uniqueness of research over- 
emphasised 



68 

65 
6k 

61 

60 

59 
55 

55 
^9 

/46 

kZ 

39 
39 
35 

33 
30 

29 



35.2 

33.7 
33.2 

31.6 

31.1 
30.6 
28.5 

28,5 
25.'* 

23.8 
21.6 

20,2 
20,2 
18.1 

17.1 
15.5 

15.0 



36 



37 

Tabltt 2 Contlmcd 



of Total (193) 



Signif leanco of contribation 
oKAggoratod 

InaeeurAta headline 

Title of studj ineorreet 

Misleading analogy 

Definition of technical terms 
omitted 

Identification of chief investigator 
incorrect 

Credit for earlier research assigned 
to present lavestigator 



done incorrect 



Science reported in a htmorous 
vein 

Applicability of finding overstated 

Other spelling errors 

Important analogy oaitted 

Scientific terms misspelled 

Figures incorrect 

Significance of contribution 
understated 

Uniqueness of research xinder- 
emphasized 

Applicability of finding xmder- 
stated 

Fact treated as speculation 

Name of organitation for vhich study 
done incorrectly spelled 



29 
28 

27 
26 

25 

23 
23 
20 

20 

17 
16 
16 
13 
13 

13 
12 

10 
8 



15.0 

1*.5 
1^.0 

13.5 
13.0 

n.9 
11.9 

8.8 
8.3 
8.3 
6.7 
6.7 

6.7 
6.2 

5.2 
i^.l 

3.6 
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T«bl6.2 Continued 





Frequency 


Percentage 
of Total (193) 


laportant table omitted 


6 


3.1 


Oadtted table poorly etmmarleed 


6 


3.1 


Generality of findings understated 


5 


2.6 


Naaee of other investigators con- 
sistently misspelled 


k 


2.1 


Causal inference understated 


3 


1.6 


Confidential information released 


1 


.5 
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